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Stats show grads do find jobs 


Results of several years of surveying UVic 
graduates reveals that the popular myth 
about a university degree being of little 
value in finding a job is just that — a myth. 

A report compiled by Dr. Joel Newman 
of the UVic Counselling Centre shows that 
the unemployment rate for 1979 UVic grad¬ 
uates six months after graduation is 8.3 per 
cent, close to half the unemployment rate of 
those with less education in the same age 
range. 

This year, for the first time, a follow-up 
employment survey of 1974 graduates was 
conducted and the results were "even more 
significant" according to Newman. 



Newman: "difficult to remain unemployed " 


UVic’s 1974 graduates now have an 
unemployment rate of 1.5 per cent and 
about 85 per cent of employed 1974 gradu¬ 
ates are working in jobs that require post¬ 
secondary education. 

"What these results tell us is that if you 
get a university degree of any kind it’s diffi¬ 
cult to remain unemployed for a long 
period of time." 

"The results of the survey are important 
at a time when some people are questioning 
the value of a university degree. 

"The fact is that university graduates, 
on the average, do much better than those 
without a degree. Some graduates have to 
take jobs where they could be considered 
'underemployed' but our follow-up survey 
reveals that most of these people move on 
quickly to jobs with more responsibilities." 

The surveys, sponsored by the UVic Stu¬ 
dent Employment Committee, identified 
the percentage of graduates employed, 
studying, homemaking, unemployed or 
. retired. The surveys also determined the 
type of jobs held by graduates, whether 
these jobs require post-secondary educa¬ 
tion and whether graduates were happy 
with their jobs. 

Questionnaires were sent out to 858 stu¬ 
dents who graduated in 1979 and 63 per 
cent responded to the survey. 

The follow-up survey of 1974 graduates 
received a 62 per cent response. When these 
graduates were first surveyed in 1975, 10 
per cent of them were unemployed com¬ 
pared to 1.5 per cent in the follow-up 
survey. 

"When you get the kind of return we did, 
the results are generally reliable," says 
Newman. 


Newman says the unemployed rate for 
university graduates a few months after 
they graduate is close to the national unem¬ 
ployment average, but much less than peo¬ 
ple within the same age range with less 
education. 

He says there are several factors 
involved in unemployment and underem¬ 
ployment of graduates including the unwil¬ 
lingness of some to move to areas where 
they could obtain jobs. 

He gave an example of a V ancouver taxi 
driver with a UBC degree in Education 
who he met recently in Vancouver. "This 
fellow told me he was offered a teaching job 
in Fort St. John but said he preferred to 
drive taxi in Vancouver to teaching there." 

An interesting aspect of the graduate 
surveys is that 70 per cent of graduates in 
jobs related to their area of study reported 
that they are happy with their jobs. At the 
same time 70 per cent of those working in 
jobs unrelated to their studies are also 
happy with their work. 

UVic’s 1979 graduates are working in 
all walks of life. They are bank tellers, 
flight attendants, research assistants, lec¬ 
turers and construction workers. They are 
waitresses, cancer research technicians, 
medical interns, child care counsellors and 
B.C. Tel operators. 

Some are running their own businesses 
while others are restaurant managers, 
driving instructors, skiing instructors and 
millworkers. 

There is one graduate in the fruit drying 
business and another managing a photo 
studio. They are into logging, life insu¬ 
rance, environmental design and city plan¬ 
ning. One is an ambulance attendant and 
another is a groundskeeper. There are 
pilots, laborers, lawyers, nursing directors, 
computer programmers, musicians and a 
police officer. 

Many of the 1974 graduates have moved 
to research jobs in government, industry 
and universities. Graduates include an 
archivist, a librarian scientist, a plant ecol¬ 
ogist, many teachers and a few principals 
and university professors. 

They are chartered accountants and 
agricultural economists, corporate 
planners and government auditors. Some 
have gone into sales and others are infor¬ 
mation officers. There are computer consul¬ 
tants, systems analysts and geophysicists. 
There are also a dishwasher, a missionary, 
a glazier and a woodcutter among 1974 
graduates. 

Newman believes that a university 
degree is still very important to employers. 
"We live in a credentialed society and 
unless you have that degree you’ll often 
find it difficult to advance beyond a certain 
level." 

"There’s been a push toward more tech¬ 
nical schools which offer two-year courses, 
some of which practically guarantee a job. 
The problem is that the person who went to 
technical school often finds at the age of 40 
that they’ve hired a younger university 
graduate as his boss. The 40-year-old may 
be more knowledgeable and have the expe¬ 
rience but he doesn’t have that slip of 
paper." 



U p by_ 3A per cent 

Enrolment increases 


At the end of registration week, Sept. 5,7,339 students had registered at UVic, 
an increase of 3.4 per cent compared to the same time in 1979. 

Full-time enrolment is up by 128 students, an increase of 2.4 per cent, while 
there are 110 more part-time students, an increase of six per cent. 

Figures are not yet available for the Faculty of Graduate Studies but an 
increase in enrolment of graduate students is expected as well. 

The trend to part-time enrolment among undergraduates continues with 
26.4 per cent of all students enrolling in less that 12 units. However, full-time 
enrolment in first year is up by 6.9 per cent compared to an increase of less 
than one per cent in part-time enrolment in first year. 

Administrative Registrar Gordon Smiley reports that part-time enrolment 
in fourth year is up by 15.2 per cent to 379 students. Smiley sees this statistic 
as an indication that many students who have been going to university on a 
part-time basis for several years are finishing up their degree requirements 
this year. 

Smiley reports that all faculties except Education have an increase in 
enrolment. There are 671 undergraduate students enrolled in Education, 
down 12.9 per cent from 1979. In addition, enrolment in professional year in 
Education is down by 31 students. 

A total of 3,906 students are enrolled in Arts and Science, up 4.3 per cent 
from 1979. Fine Arts has 386 students, up four per cent. There are 208 students 
in the Faculty of Human and Social Development, up 7.2 per cent. 

The Faculty of Law has increased enrolment by 20 per cent to 228 students 
but this reflects a planned increase in first-year enrolment from 70 to 100 
students. With the move to the Begbie Building this month, the Faculty of 
Law plans to increase total enrolment, in stages, to 300 students. 

Smiley reports that 66.9 per cent of students took advantage of early 
registration this year. 

He points out that enrolment figures are not complete since late registra¬ 
tion is taking place this week and mail registration for off-campus credit 
courses will continue for some time. 

Offsetting these increases in enrolment will be drop-outs during the first 
few weeks of classes. 
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Information Bill 
loopholes explored 

| by Tim Humphreys 



If a "nuclear incident" similar to Three 
Mile Island happened in Canada, how 
much of what actually happened and possi¬ 
ble long-term effects would or could be 
made public knowledge? 

The question is the theme of a mock trial 
devised by UVic law professor Murray 
Rankin to examine Canada’s proposed 
Access to Information Act (Bill C43) at an 
international symposium on freedom of 
information to be held in Toronto this 
month. 

Rankin, who is a member of the Cana¬ 
dian Bar Association’s committee on free¬ 
dom of information, says the mock trial 
will test areas of the currently proposed bill 
that may have loopholes and unnecessar¬ 
ily vague language. 

The test areas include the sweeping 
exemptions in access to information legis¬ 
lation dealing with trade and financial 
information, national security, and the role 
of "third parties" who may wish to have 
information denied to others who request 
it. 

The heart of the mock trial is a judicial 
review process that may be applied under 
the newly contemplated law if a minister of 
the crown or the head of any government 
institution believes there is reasonable 
grounds for refusing to disclose 
information. 

The problem in this case, says Rankin, 
is that the information itself is not under 
review. What is under review is the minis¬ 
ter’s decision. The review process comes 
into conflict with the principal of ministe¬ 
rial responsibility, and it is an area where 
Canadian courts have been hesitant to get 
involved. 

"The effect may well be to invalidate 
any impartial review," says Rankin. 


Access to information must strike a bal¬ 
ance between total confidentiality and 
complete freedom of information, says 
Rankin, if voters are to make rational deci¬ 
sions about their government. 

"We definitely must protect legitimate 
business and trade secrets to which the 
government has had access when genuine 
competition would be affected," says Ran¬ 
kin. "But today the state is so large and 
regulation and regulatory bodies so perva¬ 
sive that it is tempting for the government 
to put blanket restrictions on whole areas 
of information. This has to be avoided if we 
are to have an informed electorate." 

Rankin’s criticism of the legislation also 
focusses on the mandatory exemptions 
allowed to the government under the act. 
Mandatory exemptions do not allow for 
any judicial review, but require the govern¬ 
ment to withhold information no matter 
what the circumstances. 

Rankin argues that some form of 
"balancing test" is needed to evaluate the 
particular piece of information instead. 

Included in the mandatory exemptions 
is a category called "commercial privacy", 
which Rankin calls "a gift to industry". 

"The commercial privacy exemption is a 
good example of hidden barriers to access. 
It states that the government must not 
withhold the results of product or environ¬ 
mental testing it has carried out, unless it is 
done as a service and for a fee or unless the 
head of a government institution believes 
on reasonable grounds that the results are 
misleading. 

"The clause appears to make some very 
important information accessible. But it 
doesn’t mean what it says. The hidden bar¬ 
rier lies in the words 'done as a service and 
for a fee'. Almost all government testing is 


done as a service and for a fee. Government 
departments with testing facilities charge 
fees to other government departments 
which request tests. The accountants call 
this 'cost recovery', but it means that 
nearly all test results can be withheld." 

Mandatory exemptions may have the 
potential to be used as a "mini Official 
Secrets Act" in the area of national security 
says Rankin. 

"The term 'national security' does not 
appear in the act. Instead, the government 
skates around the term with a long, loosely- 
worded section of the act. The wording is so 
flexible that it may end up covering greater 
areas of information that the term 
'national security' ever has in the past. 

"The problem is not with the concept of 
national security. It is in the vague lan¬ 
guage the government uses to re-define the 
term." 

There are another half-dozen areas of 
the legislation that have similar problems, 
Rankin adds noting that the two examples 
given are the ones most non-lawyers can 
readily understand. 

Rankin and the Canadian Bar Associa¬ 
tion are also concerned about the cost of the 


service and the indexing of information the 
government has in its files. 

"The fee structure applying to informa¬ 
tion the public requests is fair as far as 
hard-to-find material goes. We know that 
the majority of information requests 
received from the government will come 
from corporations and there is a single fee 
structure applied to every information 
request. However provision is also made to 
waive fees "in the public interest". The 
other problem is that routinely available 
information now sent out for free could be 
charged the full fee rate. The government 
needs to look at this section carefully." 

The key to the effectiveness of the act 
will be the index system, adds Rankin. 'The 
current indexing by class of document is 
totally inadequate. With a little imagina¬ 
tion a department’s internal indexing 
could be converted to a public indexing sys¬ 
tem. I find it hard to believe that internal 
indexes don’t exist, and conversion of 
already existing systems would be a real 
cost-saver for the government. 

Rankin will discuss the proposed Access 
to Information Act on the CBC radio pro¬ 
gram "Ideas" late this fall. 


Law’s writer-in-residence chooses 
Canadian giants of jurisprudence 

By John Driscoll 


The decision on a name for the new build¬ 
ing for the Faculty of Law at UVic meant a 
great deal to Duncan lawyer David Willi¬ 
ams, perhaps more than to most people. 

The new building is called the Begbie 
Building, in honor of the memory of Sir 
Matthew Baillie Begbie, first chief justice 
of British Columbia. 

Williams is writer-in-residence in the 
Faculty of Law, a practising lawyer who 
has written an award-winning biography. 
The Man for a New Country: Sir Matthew 
Baillie Begbie . 

In an interview recently it became 
quickly obvious that Williams has a great 
deal of respect for Begbie and is somewhat 
frustrated by the constant references to 
him as "B.C.’s Hanging Judge". 

"That image of him as a 'hanging judge' 
is too firmly entrenched for me to change," 
he says. "It’s a totally inaccurate image 
however. Begbie’s 23-year record as chief 
justice of B.C. is an excellent one. His judi¬ 
cial skills have been obscured." 

Begbie was the only judge in B.C. for 
many years prior to Confederation, a phys¬ 
ical giant of a man who walked from town 
to town "until a horse strong enough to 
carry him was found", said Williams. 

"His influence in molding the judicial 
system in B.C. was great and he did it very 
well. He was broad-mipded, tolerant and 
humane and judicially was on the side of 
'the little man'." 

Williams said relatively few people were 
hanged in Begbie’s time on the bench. "To 
suggest that he took pleasure in seeing peo¬ 
ple hanged or somehow assisted the sheriff 
in stringing people up is ridiculous." 

"He was stem but he was not a harsh 
judge. In my book I’ve tried to show him as 
a skilled jurist. I’d like to see his excellence 
as a workaday judge appreciated. Many of 


the decisions he handed down are still 
valid today." 

Williams sees such gestures as the nam¬ 
ing of the law building after Begbie as posi¬ 
tive steps in correcting a false image. He is 
further delighted that the Victoria Bar 
Association has commissioned a statuette 
of Begbie for the new building. 

Williams is currently working on a book 
on another giant of Canadian jurispru¬ 
dence, Sir Lyman Poore Duff, who served 
on Canada’s Supreme Court for the remar¬ 
kable span of 38 years, 11 of them as chief 
justice. 

Williams calls Duff "the most eminent 
jurist in Canadian history". Duff sat on the 
Supreme Court from 1906 to 1945. He also 
sat on the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council, the court of last resort for Canada 
until 1949. 

He was the interpreter of the British 
North America Act and made decisions in 
constitutional cases regarding the division 
of powers between the federal and provin¬ 
cial governments that are being argued 
about today. 

Duff was the final judge of who would be 
exempted from conscription into the armed 
forces during the First World War. He was 
one of the lawyers representing Canada’s 
case in the 1903 Alaska boundary arbitra¬ 
tion in London. His final major task was to 
serve as a one-man commission to inquire 
into the 1941 Hong Kong expedition in 
which 3,000 Canadian troops were sent to 
Hong Kong and captured by Japanese 
troops within three weeks. 

His report was criticized as a "white¬ 
wash" and this hurt him says Williams. 
"Although he had made a great deal of 
money in his life, Duff died at the age of 90 
in 1955 in Ottawa, a pauper, full of honors." 

Begbie and Duff both lived in Victoria, 
but never met. Duff became a lawyer in 
1895, the year after Begbie died. Duff came 


to Victoria as a young lawyer and was most 
successful, building a huge house on Rock¬ 
land Ave. 

Comparing the two men, Williams says 
Begbie is "the more interesting character" 
but the two have much in common. "Both 
were very competent mathematicians and 
extremely well read in areas other than 
law. Each spoke several languages. 

"Begbie had a compendious knowledge 
of English literature and Duff was a vora¬ 
cious reader, particularly about current 
events." 

Duffs greatest asset as a judge, accord¬ 
ing to Williams, was his astounding knowl¬ 
edge of the law. 

"He knew more law than anyone who 
appeared before him and could quote from 
memory page after page of obscure docu¬ 
ments. He had an amazing understanding 
of the technical side of the law." 

In his book on Duff, Williams is not writ¬ 
ing a legal treatise but is aiming for the 
general public as he did with Begbie. "I 
think the book will be of interest to lawyers 
but I’d like to see Duff recognized by a 
wider audience." 

Williams’ book on Begbie won the Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia medal for Can¬ 
adian biography and he has received an 
Association of Canadian Studies grant of 
$4,500 to write the story of Duff. 

He estimates that he will have a "pub¬ 
lishable manuscript" finished by Sep¬ 
tember of 1981. During his research he will 
visit England where Duff spent much of his 
time. He has already waded through five 
feet of Duffs private papers in the public 
archives in Ottawa. 

He has dug out at least one skeleton 
from the closet of Prime Minister Sir 
Wilfred Laurier in digging through Duff s 
correspondence. It seems that during the 
First World War Laurier asked Duff to 
exempt his valet from conscription. "Duffs 
reply was very carefully worded," said 
Williams. 



Williams: tackles Begbie and Duff 


Williams commutes from Duncan three 
times a week to work in a small office in the 
McPherson Library and will be moving 
this month with the rest of the Faculty of 
Law to the Begbie Building. 

"I’ve become a part-time practitioner," 
he explains. 

While his appointment as adjunct pro¬ 
fessor carries no remuneration or teaching 
duties, Williams finds advantages to com¬ 
muting from Duncan. "I am able to use the 
library here and my appointment opens 
doors for me in my research," he says. 

The 57-year-old Williams is a late- 
blooming author. While he has been a law¬ 
yer for 30 years he had written only a local 
history of the Cowichan Valley before writ¬ 
ing his biography of Begbie. He now says 
he is "always planning further books". 

"I’m thinking about a book of Canadian 
trials, but I have to find a thread to tie it 
together," he says. "Right now I have my 
plate full with my book on Duff and my 
practice." 
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Mabel weaves retirement plans 


The UVic Senate met Sept. 10 and a famil¬ 
iar face was missing. 

She didn’t make any speeches but 
Mabel Mitchell has been a fixture at 
Senate since 1974. She’s on holidays now 
but at the end of September, Mitchell, secre¬ 
tary to Registrar Ron Ferry, takes an early 
retirement. 

As Ferry’s secretary, Mitchell has been 
a familiar figure at Senate and faculty 
meetings, taking notes to prepare draft 
minutes of these meetings. 

She also kept track of campus elections, 
assisted in editing the Calendar, prepared 
diplomas and degrees for Convocation and 
kept the Convocation roll of UVic, a list 
that now includes more than 13,000 names. 

She did much more and at the June 
Senate meeting President Dr. Howard 
Petch paid public tribute to her dedication. 

"She has worked hard at whatever she 
has done and given of her own time when 
things needed doing, whether it was Open 
House, Convocation or Senate," said 
Petch. 

On behalf of the Senate Petch presented 
Mitchell with a book on handweaving, a 
hobby that Mitchell has been involved in 
for some time. 

"Instead of weaving the words of Senate 
members into the fabric of the minutes she 
will perhaps have more time to weave 
something more colorful and tangible," 
said Petch. 

If Dr. Marcus Bell (Biology) had not 
decided to obtain a doctoral degree, Mit¬ 
chell might not have spent the past 16 
years on campus. 

Soon after arriving in Victoria from 
Calgary in 1964, she was working with 
Office Overload and one of her temporary 
assigments was to type Bell’s doctoral 
thesis. 

"I found that work interesting and Dr. 
Bell suggested I apply for work at the uni¬ 
versity," explains Mitchell in a recent inter¬ 
view. "I did and I’ve been here ever since." 

Mitchell has been taking notes at Senate 
meetings for the past six years and she has 
learned never to predict how long these 
meetings will last. 

“When I go out in the evening to a Senate 
meeting I don’t tell my husband to expect 
me back by a certain time. You can’t tell 
how long a meeting will be by the agenda.” 

Along with Senate meetings Mitchell 
attended meetings of the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, Education, Fine Arts and 
Law to take notes. Since some items are 
referred by Senate to faculties, she often 
took notes on the same item during at least 
five different meetfr gs. 

While that may wound like a boring task, 
Mitchell says it isn’t. She will admit that 
there have been times during a discussion 
when she has had a sense of deja vu. “I do 
find the meetings interesting and I pay 
attention to the content of the discussion 
while I’m taking notes,” she says. 

Mitchell joined the UVic staff as secre¬ 
tary to then-registrar Ron Jeffels in 1964 at 
the Lansdowne campus of UVic. 

“We moved into the ‘M’ Hut on the 
Gordon Head campus in 1966,” she recalls. 
“At that time we were handling admissions, 


scholarships, records and financial aid as 
well as the duties we still have. Of course 
there were only about 2,000 students in 
those days.” 

When Jeffels was appointed Dean of 
College and Student Affairs in 1969 Mit¬ 
chell went with him, first to ‘K’ Hut and 
then to an office in the Craigdarroch 
residence. 

Jeffels was later appointed director of 
admissions and Mitchell again moved, 
back to ‘M’ Hut. Jeffels left UVic during the 
1973-74 academic year and Mitchell joined 
Ferry’s staff. 

In 1974 the registrar’s office was moved 
to the top floor of the McPherson Library 
where it remained until the end of 1979 
when the registrar’s office was moved to 
the Sedgewick Building. 

Mitchell enjoyed the new quarters but 
admits to a fondness for the huts among 
her many locations on campus. “Some 
people criticize the huts but I’ve always 
found them to be fidendly places,” she says. 

She says she has also found most people 
on campus to be friendly and co-operative. 
“I’ve enjoyed the work very much,” she 
says. “It’s never been boring.” 



Mitchell: honored for dedication 


Mitchell has recently been elected presi¬ 
dent of the Victoria Handweavers’ and 
Spinners’ Guild and plans to devote more 
time to that craft. She also plans to tend her 
garden and take vacations other than in 
the summer as she has for the past 16 years. 

“I expect to come back to visit people,” 
she says. “I’ve made some good friends 
here.” 


Any writers out there ? 


If you are a student on campus 
interested in writing for a news¬ 
paper try the Ring. The campus 
newspaper for faculty, students 
and staff would like to hear from 
students looking for writing 
opportunities. 

The paper pays a small freelance 
fee to student contributors on the 
basis of each story accepted. 

Journalism students especially 
might find that doing occasional 


stories for the Ring provides an 
opportunity to gain experience and 
build up portfolios, but students 
from all fields of study are welcome. 
Depending upon your interest you 
can take on everything from writ¬ 
ing 'Ringers' to doing feature and 
research stories. 

For further information, phone 
the Ring office at 477-6911 local 
4780 and ask to speak to a member 
of the Ring staff. 


the Ring is published every Friday during 
Winter Sessions. Deadline for events to be 
included in the Calendar is the Friday prior 
to publication. Letters to the editor will be 
published if signed and without libellous con¬ 
tent. Letters are subject to editing to meet 
space requirements. Material contained in 
the Ring can be reprinted or broadcast freely 
without permission. Credit is not necessary 
but would be appreciated. 
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Editor plans ‘big changes’ 


Michael D. Reid, one of hundreds of 
journalists who have been cut adrift with 
the closing of four of Canada’s larger 
newspapers this year, is the new editor of 

The Martlet. 

Reid, 23, was hired as Martlet editor in 
August, following the resignation of 
Geoffrey Weidner, Weidner resigned during 
the summer after The Martlet came out 
with a special edition, retracting a front¬ 
page story that appeared in Weidner’s first 
issue as editor. 

Reid spent six years with the Montreal 
Star. After that newspaper folded he had a 
radio and television column in the Sunday 
Express in Montreal. 

He plans “radical changes” in layout, 
design and content for the student 
newspaper. “There will be a big change,” he 
promises. “I want the newspaper to reflect 
the attitudes of the entire student body and I 
want to avoid the insularity that I have seen 
in past issues of the newspaper.” 

Reid plans to devote less space to special 
reports from other countries in The 
Martlet and hopes to introduce new 
features on dining out and shopping in 
Victoria. 

Reid was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and 


came to Canada at the age of seven. He 
started writing a column in a community 
newspaper before joining the Star where he 
worked as a writer for the entertainment 
page. Soon after the Star folded he came to 
Victoria looking for newspaper work. 

He admits that his timing was not the 
best. Soon after he arrive d inVictoria the 
Daily Colonist and Times merged and 20 
members of the editorial staffs of the two 
papers were let go. 

“I heard about the job at The Martlet 
and applied,” he explains. 

Reid plans to stay in Victoria and has a 
part-time job managing an apartment 
building along with his editor’s duties. He is 
also enrolling in a course in Fine Arts. 

He became involved in the amateur 
theatre scene in Montreal and started a 
theatre company called Theatrix which 
presented musical and dramatic produc¬ 
tions. Reid was artistic director of the 
company and says it was successful during 
its brief existence. 

“I’d be interested in getting involved in 
theatre again here,” he said. “Right now my 
main concern is The Martlet and I’m 
looking forward to the challenge of 
producing a good student newspaper." 


Speakers Bureau set to go 

The first UVic Speakers Bureau has opened its doors to begin working with 
community groups interested in finding speakers from the university to 
address meetings, special events and workshops. 

That is the word from director of Community Relations Floyd Fairclough 
whose office of Information Services has set up and will operate this new 
community service. 

Fairclough and Speakers Bureau co-ordinator Donna Danylchuk say they 
are "very pleased" with the support from the campus community which has 
enabled them to set up this clearinghouse to assist downtown groups seeking 
speakers. 

More than 100 members of faculty and some staff have joined the bureau. 
They have volunteered to speak on nearly 300 different topics covering a wide 
interest range illustrated by such titles as circus history ... consumer law... 
biomedical ethics ... rare and common books ... soccer refereeing ... the 
algorithms of art... British Columbia politics ... moral and social values in 
Classical Greece. 

A Speakers Bureau booklet listing the topics for 1980-81 is now being 
mailed to all volunteers and to community groups who have expressed an 
interest in using the bureau. 

Acting in an advisory capacity to the Speakers Bureau are Dr. Bill Cross 
(Education), Dr. David Leeming (Mathematics), Sonia Birch-Jones (Public 
Administration), Pat Martin-Bates (Visual Arts), Dr. Frank Robinson 
(Chemistry), Alf Loft (History — retired) and Faith Collins (Extension). 

The bureau’s existence is being advertised throughout the Greater Victo¬ 
ria and lower Vancouver Island area through mailouts, news releases and 
local ads. 

"We are very curious to see what kind of initial response the bureau 
receives. If the response is good we will rely on word-of-mouth advertising for 
a while. If the bureau is being used only lightly, we will consider steps such as 
developing a Speakers Bureau poster and further ads," says Danylchuk. 

Anybody with questions or suggestions regarding the bureau should con¬ 
tact either Fairclough, Danylchuk or Wendy McPetrie, secretary to the 
bureau. McPetrie is looking after a comprehensive filing system to keep track 
of Speaker Bureau engagements and will be doing much of the contact work 
between host groups and their speakers. 
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David Roach, Secretary of the Knowledge Net¬ 
work of the West (KNOW) stands in an empty 
'J' Hut waiting for his furniture and telephone 
to arrive. They arrived last week and 'J' Hut is 
now the principal administrative office for 
KNOW, a non-profit society designed to coor¬ 
dinate delivery of educational programs and 
services via closed circuit and satellite televi¬ 
sion broadcasts. One of the first services pro¬ 
vided by KNOW will be a closed circuit 
television network linking the UVic and UBC 
law faculties with law courts in downtown Van¬ 
couver and Victoria, and a similar network link¬ 
ing UBC’s medical school with teaching 
hospitals. Roach says KNOW will "act much 
like a utility" in other areas by providing trans¬ 
mission and receiving facilities for programs 
created by educational institutions for distance 
education. A current priority is placing satellite 
receiving dishes in 18 centres throughout B.C. 
KNOW will use the ANIK-B satellite until the 
launch of the AN IK C satellite by space-shuttle 
in the fall of 1982. UVic is currently broadcast¬ 
ing distance education courses to the B.C. 
Interior via an interactive system on Anik B 
channels that allow for one-way video and two- 
way audio transmissions. 



Now hear this 

UVic’s radio syndication service 
continues to grow and weekly pro¬ 
grams are now being sent to about 
120 stations, some as far away as 
Newfoundland. 

Throughout the summer the pro¬ 
grams prepared by producer-host 
Kim Whale of Information Services 
have featured many UVic profes¬ 
sors as well as celebrities who 
visited Victoria. 

Guests on the program in recent 
weeks included Paul Baker (Sociol¬ 
ogy), looking at mock juries as 
examples of group behavior; Dr. 
David Stafford (History) on the 
European resistance; Terry Morley 
(Political Science) on the loss of 
Canadian newspapers; Dr. James 
McDavid (Public Administration) 
on the problems of American cities; 
and Thom Garfat (Child Care) 
explaining (is it possible?) teenage 
behavior. 

Others interviewed by Whale 
include Don (Charlie Farquharson) 
Harron, actor Barry Morse, author 
Wayne Richards and ageless Gor¬ 
die Howe. 

Whale says that probably the 
most entertaining of all his pro¬ 
grams has featured Prof. Robin 
Skelton (Creative Writing) talking 
about "ghosts, ghouls and things 
that go bump in the night". 


Nit««ra 



Walls: brings Chinese scholars 


Pacific and Oriental Studies Centre director Dr. 
Jan Walls, one of the prime movers behind the 
recent agreement between UVic and the East 
China Normal University, will be bringing two 
Chinese scholars to the campus in October. 
Any departments on campus interested in hav¬ 
ing these scholars speak to classes or groups 
should contact Walls. Prof. Fu A-Ling, a spe¬ 
cialist in Chinese economic history at Amoy 
University and Prof. Zhai Xia-Qing from Nank¬ 
ing University, a specialist in the development 
and activities of Chinese secret societies, will 
be at UVic as part of the Canada-China Cultural 
Exchange Agreement funded by the Social 
Science and Humanities Research Council. 
Walls says he is extremely pleased about the 
agreement with East China Normal University, 
but is quick to point out that the Centre is 
involved in teaching and research for the whole 
Pacific area. New courses this year include 
advanced Japanese language studies, which 
will provide a complete language foundation 
for further development of the Japanese stu¬ 
dies program, and a comparison of the roles of 
Australia and Canada in the Pacific, to be 
taught by the former federal Deputy Minister of 
Finance, Tommy Shoyama. 



Franklin: attends symposium 


Doug Franklin (Extension) was an invited guest 
at the National Museum of Canada’s first 
national symposium on professional develop¬ 
ment training for museum studies in August in 
Ottawa. The symposium reviewed recent 
developments in continuing professional 
development in the museum field. Only two 
such programs in Canada offer continuing stu¬ 
dies at the advanced level. One is through UVic 
Extension, the other is at the Banff School of 
Management. Franklin’s Advanced Studies in 
Cultural Conservation program will offer a one- 
day Symposium on Municipal Archives with 
Toronto City Archivist R. Scott James and Van¬ 
couver City Archivist Sue Babtie in mid- 
October. 


Bands will present noon-hour concerts outside 
the Student Union Building today, Sept. 19and 
26. The Alma Mater Society is supplying the 
music and free noon-hour films every Wednes¬ 
day as well in Cinecenta. 



Alexander: one-man show 


If students are feeling a little down about those 
course changes they’ve had to make and a little 
confused about campus life in general, the 
Alma Mater Society (AMS) has the perfect 
tonic, a strong dose of humor. On Sept. 16 at 
12:30 p.m. in the SUB theatre, there’s a free 
film, Kings of Silent Comedy. Bill Alexander is 
featured in a one-man, four-act comedy, Is 
There Life After College?, a humorous look at 
an undergraduate’s life, in the University Cen¬ 
tre Auditorium Sept. 17 at 8 p.m. Tickets, at 
$2.50 for students and $3.50 for non-students, 
are available at the SUB office and the box 
office in University Centre. The Mime Co. 
Unlimited take over the SUB Theatre Sept. 18 at 
12:30 p.m. for Confederation. This mime inter¬ 
pretation is free and is co-sponsored by the 
AMS and the Department of Political Science. 

Preliminary drawings of the new Faculty Club 
building are now on display at the old Faculty 
Club for examination and comment by 
members. The million dollar facility will be 
located between the Begbie Building (Law) 
and the Theatre building on the west side of the 
Ring Road, opposite the Sedgewick Building. 
Faculty Club chairman Dr. Reg Mitchell 
(Chemistry) is optimistic that construction will 
be complete by the early summer of 1981, with 
the official opening next fall. The new building 
will have a forced-air cooling system which 
Mitchell believes will be "adequate" to cool the 
building on warm days. He also noted that the 
new club is "approximately seven steps further 
from the science complex than the old club, 
walking in a straight line". He does not believe 
this will deter club users. The Annual General 
Meeting of the Faculty Club will be held Oct. 27. 
Mitchell would not comment on whether or not 
he will stand for re-election, but did indicate he 
would "like to see it through" until the new 
building is completed. 

The Sept. 15 meeting of the Board of Gover¬ 
nors (BOG) will begin at 8:30 a.m. rather than 
the usual 1 p.m. starting time. The BOG is start¬ 
ing early because important visitors are arriv¬ 
ing on campus. Members of the Universities 
Council of British Columbia (UCBC), the body 
that allocates operating grants to the three B.C. 
universities, are spending the day on campus, 
meeting with the BOG in informal discussions. 


Auditions open for follies 


The second edition of the UVic Follies , in 
which UVic pokes fun at itself, is scheduled 
for the University Centre Auditorium Dec. 
5 and 6. 

Auditions for this year’s follies will be 
held Sept. 16 and 17 at 7:30 p.m. in MacLau- 
rin 144 and organizers are looking for sin¬ 
gers, actors, dancers, back-stage crew and 
anyone else among staff, students and 
faculty who would like to get involved. 

The show offers a wide range of perfor¬ 
mance possibilities with at least six lead¬ 
ing actor-singer roles. 

Organizers are also looking for skits on 
departments, schools and anything else 
worth attacking. Skits should be sent to 
Rita Brown (Physics) who is producing the 
show. 


The theme for the show is "an alien’s 
view of the UVic campus". Sonia Birch- 
Jones who produced last year’s Follies is 
the chief writer for this year’s edition. 

Directing is Hetty Clews (English) and 
musical director is Dale McIntosh (Music 
Education) who produces the very success¬ 
ful Music Education shows each year. 
Assistant producer is Peta McKenzie (Mail 
and Messenger Services). 

Those who wish to audition are asked to 
bring an audition piece prepared, or indi¬ 
cate a willingness to sing or dance in the 
chorus. 

"The success of the show will depend 
entirely upon enthusiastic participation," 
says Brown. "Anyone who can’t get to the 
auditions and wants to be involved can do 
so by contacting me at Local 4333." 


Gatemlaff 


Friday, September 12th. 

Last day for late registration with 
permission. 

Maltwood Gallery. Last day of 
Tony Urquhart Retrospective ex¬ 
hibit. Gallery hours are 10:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday and 
during evening events in the Uni¬ 
versity Centre Auditorium. 


2:30 p.m. 

3:00 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
11:30 p.m. 


Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 

Oral Examination. Philip V. Ailing- 
ham, M.A. candidate in English. 
Cinecenta films. The Man Who 
Fell to Earth. Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

Cinecenta films. Performance. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


Saturday, September 13th. 

"Shinerama", 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. Sign up at SUB 8:00 to 9:00 
a.m. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Man Who 
& Fell to Earth. Admission charge. 
9:15 p.m. SUB Theatre. 

11:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Performance. 

Admission, charge. SUB Theatre. 

Sunday, September 14th. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The 14th Annual 
& Tournee of Animation. Admis- 

9:15 p.m. sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, September 15th. 

8:30 a.m. Board of Governors meeting. 

Senate and Board room. 

3:30 p.m. Oral Examination. B. Jayne 
Hickey, M.A. candidate in Educa¬ 
tion, will defend her thesis entitled 
"The Interrelationship of Teacher 
Experience, Student Behaviour, 
and Effective Teaching in Sec¬ 
ondary School Physical Educa¬ 
tion". MCKI 152. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The 14th Annual 
& Tournee of Animation. Admis- 

9:15 p.m. sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

7:30 p.m. Faculty Association meeting. 
Faculty Club. 

Tuesday, September 16th 

7:30 p.m. Auditions for UVic Folies, MACL 
144. 

Wednesday, September 17th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Oriental Rugs 
exhibit. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Continues until October 1. 


12:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 

7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Free film, Kings of Silent Comedy, 
sponsored by the Alma Mater 
Society. SUB Theatre. 

Auditions for UVic Follies. MACL 
144. 

Cinecenta films. Starting Over. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

"Is There Life After College?", a 
one-man, four-act comedy. 
Tickets, $2.50 students, $3.50 
non-students. University Centre 
Auditorium. 


Thursday, September 18th 

12:30 p.m. Free presentation by The Mime 
Co. Unlimited. A mime interpreta¬ 
tion of Confederation. Presented 
by the Alma Mater Society and the 
Department of Political Science. 
SUB Theatre. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Buddy Hoky 
& Story. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

Friday, September 19th. 

Last day for adding courses which 
begin in the first term. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social 
to Development meeting. CORN 
1:25 p.m. 145. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. La Cage Aux 
& Folies. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

11:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Best of the 
New York Erotic Film Festival. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 
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